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the home as little as possible, showing her appreciation of every kindly act, but 
being blind and deaf to the prejudice she will so often find. She will usually 
find that those who were most antagonistic at the start are her firm friends 
when she leaves. In nine cases out of ten, if they are not, it is because the 
nurse has not been clever enough to manage them well. Every one of us has 
found that in order to get the best results it is essential to have the people on 
our side. For my part, the surroundings make comparatively little difference. 
If things are dirty, give me time and I can remedy that, but if the people are 
at all inclined to be disagreeable, it often taxes my ingenuity to the utmost to 
win them. 

In very few homes do we find the conveniences to which we were accustomed 
in our hospitals. We must modify our ways as far as possible to the means at 
hand. If conditions are not altogether in keeping with our ideas, we should not 
attempt to reconstruct them all at once, but go about it slowly and tactfully, 
letting the changes come gradually. 

The women, especially, we shall find, live shut-in lives and are hungry for 
a bit of real companionship. The nurse can tell the housewife of the life out- 
side her own sphere, help her plan her children's clothes, take an interest in 
what she does. If she is inclined to be dissatisfied, as so many are, she can tell 
her the pleasant things of her own life, how infinitely rich she is in her home 
and babies. If there are young people, she can show an interest in their duties 
and pleasures, help them with their lessons, and tell them of good books. A 
little help that she can give them here and there may make a vast difference in 
their after lives. She should let them help her, too, if they have knowledge of 
anything that they care to share with her. I have a quilt block that I once 
pieced while on a ease. A dear old lady taught me how. It is a hideous thing 
in reds and yellows, but was beautiful to her and it gave her real pleasure to 
teach me. 

We should not forget, too, the hints on hygiene and sanitation that can be 
given without seeming to criticize the existing conditions. I always teach at 
least one member of the family how to take the pulse and temperature, and when 
I go I leave for their use a clinical thermometer. 

Just a word as to the country practitioners. My experience with them has 
been that for the most part they are good men doing a great work. They may 
not be as polished in dress or manner as some of the men for whom we have 
been working, but we must not forget that there are bright men to be found 
outside the city. We should guard against any patronage, either conscious or 
unconscious, in our manner toward them. We have often been criticized for this, 
in some cases, I am afraid, justly. Here, as in other cases, we must not 
anticipate orders. Even if we know exactly what they are to be, we should let 
them come from the doctor. We are working for him, our place is secondary 
to his. Any doctor appreciates a well-managed emergency or suggestions given 
when asked for. I do not consider it fair to him to go ahead on my own re- 
sponsibility, however, when it can be avoided. E. McC. 
Nebraska. 

AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 

Dear Editob: In the Red Sea it was again hot, hotter, hottest, and those 
who were made peevish by the heat asked why it is called the Red Sea, when 
it is not at all red, only the air is red hot. When we reached Suez, I found I 
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could not go to Cairo, for which I was later very thankful, for I had the wonderful 
experience of going through the Suez Canal. We entered the canal at about 
half past two in the afternoon, passing along slowly, past little houses, and 
gardens, as if it were a village street. In some places the waterway is so narrow 
that it was difficult to believe that two vessels could pass each other. As the 
sun went down, and darkness fell with that swift, unexpected suddenness so 
surprising to the stranger, the scene changed from a glaring expanse of yellow 
sand, with here and there the dancing, whirling sand storm, varied by the small 
settlements, to one of strange, almost ethereal, beauty. Each vessel has a search- 
light both fore and aft, and like a huge moth, feels its way with this brilliant 
feeler. The sand piled up on either side gleamed white, like snow. A keen, 
cold wind completed the illusion. At times the ship's artificial path widened 
out into a natural bay, in which other vessels were anchored for the night, or 
like other moths were easting their bright feelers of light, and moving gently 
over the water. Sometimes the light would catch the vignette of a picturesque 
figure in fluttering garments struggling through the sand against the sharp wind, 
for the cold was not only unseasonable, but unusually severe. The trip takes 
18 hours, so when I awoke in the morning we were anchored at Port Said. Port 
Said is known as the Gateway of the East, and is said to hold more wickedness 
than any other place of its size in the world. It is not beautiful, it is too 
sordid looking, but there must be many English, American, and French residents, 
for there are schools for the children of each of these nationalities. Money 
changers sit at little tables in the street. You can convert any money you have 
into any kind you may need. Judging by appearances you can, on a pinch, even 
convert your jewels into money, if need be. When we sailed away from Port 
Said the cheers of the people on a big Belfast steamer followed us. 

The trip through the Mediterranean was everything that one feels it should 
be. We passed Messina by daylight, and came quite close to Stromboli, which 
agreeably sent up smoke for our appreciation. The next day we steamed into 
the harbor at Naples. Can anybody imagine anything more tantalizing than to 
have only eight hours in Naples, and that, too, when one has never been in Italy 
before? It was Sunday, too, shops all closed, and the people in Sunday clothes. 
The Sunday clothes of the masses are always in wretched taste. But the fruit 
stands hung with huge, golden lemons and dark green leaves, cherries piled up 
in little baskets, with clusters of them tied to the handles — these were truly 
Italy. We did a Marathon through the wonderful aquarium and the museum. 
My school days came to life again, for there was homely old Socrates out of my 
old history, and all his friends and enemies. Some day I must go back and do 
it the right way. About 300 of the passengers left us at Naples to cross the 
continent and return to the States later on. Some friends I had made on the 
trip asked me to lunch at the Bertolini Hotel, which is perched way up on a 
cliff overlooking the Bay of Naples. The street is way down below, where one 
enters a large door opening into a tunnel. Going through this long tunnel, 
which terminates in an elevator, one is carried up through the rocks, directly 
into the hotel. Under an awning, on the balcony, overlooking the bay, with 
Vesuvius opposite, we ate and chatted, and wished it could last just a little 
longer. A rickety cab with a dreadful looking horse brought me back to the 
steamer just nine minutes before sailing time. The ship seemed very empty, 
after this, there were so many vacant seats in the dining rooms. 
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It was positively thrilling to see England, it seemed so near home. Green 
grass was a treat to the eye. I was anxious to get home, so I did not go on to 
Hamburg, but left the Cleveland at Southampton, in order to return on the 
President Lincoln that same day. It was Sunday, and Sunday in England is a 
lost day to a tourist. Everybody said there is nothing to do in Southampton, 
nothing to see. It did not seem possible that there could be " nothing to see " 
in that garden called England. I was sure there must be hawthorn hedges, 
or something. After a little skirmishing I managed to collect a congenial group 
of six. We hired an automobile, and went through The New Forest to Bourne- 
mouth. How could anybody dare to say there was nothing to see! There 
were, oh, such hawthorn hedges, and hawthorn trees, both pink and white, 
there were rhododendrons, there were thatched cottages simply dripping with 
wistaria, there were green lawns, and noble trees. The air was sweet, the sky 
was clear, the roads fine, and when we reached Bournemouth the sea was spark- 
ling. It looked so much like the coast at San Francisco that we felt as though 
there ought to be a rock covered with seals basking in the warm sun. Our 
euauffeur recommended a charming inn, where we sat facing a most beautiful 
old garden, and while we revelled in sweet butter and delicious cream, things 
not to be had on board ship and in tropical countries, a perfect stringed orchestra 
treated our souls to Puccini. The day was without a flaw. Such days are 
rare. Even that little party of six separated to go three different ways. That 
night I slept on board the President Lincoln, homeward bound. The cruise 
around the world is over, all but the U. S. custom house. 

Charlotte Eiiklicher. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

TEXAS 

The Texas State Board of Nurse Examiners will hold an examination 
for registration, May 7 and 8, 1913, at St. Paul's Sanitarium, Dallas, Texas, 
beginning at 10 a.m. All applications must be sent to the secretary fifteen days 
prior to this date. 

C. L. Shackford, R.N., Secretary, 
John Sealy Hospital, Galveston. 



